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The Little Fighter 


Harry Moorhouse was a fighter. He 
wasn’t very heavy—just a bantamweight— 
but when he got in the ring his opponents 
soon discovered they were up against one 
of the toughest battles of their lives. 

That is to say, it used to be that way. 
But now Harry was nineteen, and every- 
thing was going wrong. He looked back 
over his life, and what had he done that was 
worth while? Nothing. He looked into the 
future. What was there to live for? Noth- 
ing. No one wanted him. He was a drunken 
sot, and he knew it. Worthless, good for 
nothing. He might as well end everything 
now. — 

He stood in a dark hall, toying with a 
pistol, fingering the trigger. 

And just then he heard a voice in an up- 











Stairs room say, ‘“‘And am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as...” 

“No more worthy,’” Harry repeated to 
himself. “That person must have felt worth- 
less, too. What happened next?” 

“*The father said to his servants,’” the 
voice went on, “ ‘Bring forth the best robe, 
and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet: ... let us... 
be merry: for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.’” 


The pistol slipped from Harry’s finger 
and he crept, spellbound, to the nec 
room. After the meeting, he asked th 


speaker, ‘““Where did you get that story?” 

“It’s in the Bible,” the man said. 

“If the Bible fits my need like that,” 
Harry thought, “surely it can satisfy the 
needs of other people too.” 

He began to study the Bible. After three 
or four years he knew it so well, people 
began coming by the hundreds and thou- 
sands to listen to him. Poor men came, and 
rich ones, from near at hand and from far- 
away America—and they were converted. 

For just about the same number of years 
that Harry Moorhouse had fought for the 
devil, he lived to fight for God. And he 
fought hard. 

When he was thirty-nine, his health sud- 
denly gave way. A doctor said, “You must 
take it easy, or your heart will stop.” 

“If I stop preaching, how long will I 
live?” Harry asked. 

“Eighteen months,” the doctor said. 

“And if I go on preaching, what then?” 

“You'll die in nine months.” 

“Pll take the nine months,” said Harry. 
“Tl preach Christ as long as I can.” 

So just before Christmas, 1880, he passed 
to his rest. What a reward awaits him for 
the thousands he brought to Christ! 

But I haven’t told you the best thing he 
did. Harry Moorhouse kept nagging at 
Dwight L. Moody to study the Bible and to 
preach only what he found there. Moody 
finally took the little fighter’s advice—and 
became one of the greatest preachers of all 
time. 

Any time you're feeling blue, read wh 
Jesus has to say for you in the Bible. There’s 
a lot of encouragement there. 


Your friend, 


a Wlracrel 











SABBATH in an APPLE TREE 


By PHYLLIS SOMERVILLE 


ILDRED, there will be none of this 
silly Sabbathkeeping today,” Father 
shouted. “There are apples to be picked. I 
will expect you to obey me the way the 
rest of the family does. Take that pail and 
pick the apples!” 
“But Father ” Mildred’s cheeks were 
hot and her eyes were wet. 
“You heard me!” Father boomed. “Out 
to the orchard and none of this Sabbath 





business! We keep the Sabbath and we 
always have kept it like good churchgoers, 
on the day everyone else keeps it—Sunday!” 
“But my aunt doesn’t keep Sunday,” 
Mildred ventured, biting her lip and push- 
ing back the damp brown hair from her 
forehead. “She taught me last summer when 
I was there that Saturday is the true day.” 
“Nonsense! How I wish we had never 
To page 20 


All through the hours of the Sabbath Mildred sat in the tree. For dinner she ate some apples. 
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THINGS TO DO ON SABBATH 


ne 


By IRIS ELIZABETH FORD 


OU won't have any more problems try- 

ing to find good things to do on Sabbath 
afternoon if you do what the boys and 
girls of our church did. 

We have organized a Sabbath club, and 
Sabbath has been the most enjoyable day 
of the week ever since. You can have a 
Sabbath club, and have fun on Sabbath too. 
Just copy us. 

First, ask Mother if she will help 
you. Then invite the Juniors to come over 
on Sabbath afternoon. There don’t have to 
be a lot of members. Though, of course, 
the more the better. 

When everyone is together, talk about 
what you are going to do. It’s best to plan 
a week ahead. Perhaps this Sabbath your 
club will take supper and go to the park 
or the woods. You will see how many in- 
sects you can find. Using a roll of Scotch 
tape, put the sticky side on the little in- 
sect. While it is held in this harness, look 
at it from all sides and see what kind it 
is. 
Perhaps you will keep a recatd of its 
colors, or someone can make a sketch, and 
then you can gently lift the insect. and let 
it go. 

You will be surprised how many insects 
you can find. Perhaps Mother can bring 
a book that will tell you how to identify 
them. You can borrow such books at the 
library. 

The next Sabbath, the club may want 


to go to the woods again. Or you may 
want to be disciples. You can gather up 
your Little Friends and JUNIOR GUIDES and 
Signs of the Times, and go visiting in 
some part of town. If you can arrange for 
some of the parents to help you with cars, 
you might go to a nearby village, where you 
can go from door to door, just as the 
disciples did, and say, “Here is something 
we have brought especially for you and it’s 
free!” If you smile, the people just can’t 
resist your gift! If you give away Bible 
correspondence school cards with the 
papers, you may have an extra star for your 
crown when Jesus comes. Some of the 
people who receive this literature may be 
converted and become Christians because 
you were a disciple for a day. 

The club could have a nature day. This 
day, you would want to have ready a note- 
book and a small pencil. When you take 
your hike, around the block or in the woods, 
you should jot down all the things you can 
see that Jesus has made for our happiness! 
How good you will feel when you get home 
and count all the items you have placed in 
your book. Perhaps Mother will give a 
prize to the most observing club member. 

Then there can be sunshine days. 
this Sabbath you can go to the home 
someone who is ill or old or lonely, and 
bring him a bit of sunshine. It’s fun to go 
in a group. Each one can look through his 
things and find something to take, perhaps 
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a book or crayons or fruit or flowers. We 
always have such a happy feeling when we 
have made others happy. 

There are few of us who sing all we 
want to. Our club likes to have a Sabbath 
when we meet at a home where there is 
a piano and sing and sing and sing! As 
our theme song we chose “We Are a Mis- 
sionary Band.” 

Many of the things your club does, you 
will want to do again and again. As you go 


wes om door to door with literature, you will 
robably find someone who would love to 


have Bible studies. Two of our boys found 
a home like this, and now one of the 
mothers goes with them with a Bible study 
machine, and they give studies to six 
people. 

Then there are Sabbaths when we play 
Bible games. We have a number of good 
Sabbath games and it is real fun when our 
club gets together to play them. 

Our special pledge is “Keep the Sabbath 
Holy,” and each member is to guard the 
Sabbath from all worldly talk. When a boy 


or girl says something that is not in keep- 
ing with Sabbath, the others quietly say, 
“Remember.” it does not sound like a 
scolding, but it is quite effective! 

About once a month our group has a 
social party, but this is not planned on the 
Sabbath. 

Soon you will find, as we have, that there 
are so many things for Sabbath that we 
just don’t have time for them all. 

In our Sabbath school, one mother who 
had been discouraged came back to Sabbath 
school after her boy became an earnest 
worker in the club. Another boy was less 
unruly in school after he began to do the 
work of a disciple. The older people of 
the church became ashamed of not doing 
as much as the children, and said, “If they 
can give Bible studies, so can we!” 

A Sabbath club works! Try it, and you'll 
love it. Somewhere there is a mother or a 
father who will be your sponsor and guide. 
Perhaps your Sabbath school teacher will 
be eager to help you. Try it, and you'll 
love Sabbath as never before! 


It is always pleasant on Sabbath afternoon to visit someone who is feeling sick and lonely. 
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JACK'S ADVENTURE 


By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER 11: THE LAST WEEK 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Summer was nearly over, and what a summer it 
had been! Jack had_ spent it selling religious books 
from door to door. He had met so many interesting 
people, and had run into so many different experi- 
ences! Best of all, he had proved to himself that he 
was growing up. He was doing his canvassing in 
Macon County, with three other boys from the acad- 
emy. Mr. Armstrong, who was in charge of all the 
colporteurs, had invited them to come to camp meet- 
ing and tell their experiences in one of the large 
meetings. At last it was the final week before camp 
meeting. 


HURRAH, boys, only three and one-half 
days to work this week!” shouted Joe, 
who had been studying the calendar for a 
long time. 

Quickly Jack began counting on his 
fingers. “Tomorrow is Monday, then comes 
Tuesday, next is Wednesday, and then 
Thursday morning. Yes, sirree-ee, three 
days and a half!” 

“Five o'clock Thursday afternoon will 
see four handsome boys parked down at the 
railway station, I am here to tell you,” 
added Donald. 

It was Frank who spoke next. “I have 
attended a number of camp meetings in my 
young life, but I do not know when I 
have looked forward to one with such 
eagerness as I have this one. Just to think, 
fellows, this next Thursday we will be on 
our way to camp meeting.” And Frank 
emphasized his remarks by punching Don- 
ald in the back. 

“Ten days at camp meeting, four days 
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delivering books, and then what?” sug- 
gested Joe. 

“We're going home!” the boys sang in 
unison. 

Monday morning when Jack started out 
for his field of labor for the last time, he 
began thinking over the many things he 
had to do before he could take the train 
Thursday afternoon. He had his notifica- 
tion letters to write to each one who had 
ordered a book, a map to draw showing the 
roads he was to take and the homes where 
he had taken the orders, a list of names 
to make in the order in which he ex- 
pected to make deliveries, his weekly re- 
port to make out, a few personal letters 
to write, the laundry to get, his clothes to 
press, his suitcase to pack, the room to 
straighten up, and the mail to get. With 
all these tasks ahead, he decided it would 
be wise to come in Thursday morning. 

Monday afternoon he again began nam- 
ing over all the pressing duties he must 
perform before he could think of leavin 
the field for camp meeting. There worl 
notification letters- to write, a map to 
draw, a list of names to make, some other 
letters to write, report to make, clothes to 
put in order, laundry to get, suitcase to 
pack, the room to clean up, and the mail 
to get. He was sure that even with the 
greatest haste he could not finish all these 
before train time Thursday afternoon if he 








did not come in until Thursday morning. 
He ought to quit Wednesday afternoon. 
Nevertheless, he put in a full day Mon- 
day and did not try to find a place to 
spend the night until after sunset. But 
before very long he wished he had tried 
sooner. It seemed no one would keep him. 
There in that mining camp the men worked 
part time and loafed the rest, the women 
fried bacon three times a day and gos- 
siped the rest of the time, the boys went 
J school and learned to smoke, the girls 
at on the porches and read love stories. 

At last Jack was taken in by a family 
who appeared very queer. They seemed 
more like mechanical toys than people. 
The mother explained every movement 
that she made and gave a reason why she 
had this dish or that article of furniture. 
Jack did not see why she had to explain 
all this family business to him. However, 
her reason and explanation for everything 
was very simple. She was Pennsylvania 
Dutch. She always had supper at six 
o'clock because she was Pennsylvania 
Dutch; she always had potatoes for supper 
because she was Pennsylvania Dutch; she 
expected her daughter to wash the dishes 
after each meal because she was Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch. Jack began to 
think that he had seen many 
a Pennsylvania Dutch if 
these were signs. Each word 
she spoke had its definite 
nod and peculiar twist of the 
head. After a little observation one could tell 
when she was going to say “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” by the way she nodded her head and 
shook her finger. 

The man made all his motions in a very 
slow, cautious, creepy manner, as if he 
were a cat ready to spring upon a bird or 
something. His eyes seemed to be looking 
into vacancy most of the time. When he 
was not talking aloud in a monotone, his 
lips were moving. Perhaps the fact that 
his wife was always talking, whether she 
had anything to say or not, kept him in 
this state of mind. She claimed to be the 
fastest talker in Macon County. No one 
denied the fact; for no one could get a 
word in to dispute her claim. 

The daughter was a typical modern girl. 
She could adapt herself to any condition 
or circumstance. She could paint her lips 
to look like a clown or twist her eyebrows 
to scare the scarecrows. She could wear any 
kind of dress, whether it was becoming to 





“We were prisoners in that dark grave, hundreds of feet under the ground,” the man told Jack. “I 
reminded the other men we might be there several days and must be careful not to use up the air.” 








her or not or whether the color suited her 
complexion or not, just so the dress was 
in style. While in the presence of her fa- 
ther, she could be just as solemn and quiet 
as an invalid; and when she was near a 
stranger, she could frisk around like a 
kitten. Jack couldn't help but think how 
much nicer Alice was. 
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WHEREVER | AM 
By MARY GUSTAFSON 


I like to play where the wheat fields spread 
Their color of rolling gold, 
When the wind comes down to touch each 
head 
And the sun is bright and bold. 


I like the creek where the ducklings swim, 
Where turtles sleep on the sand. 

At night | like the twinkling stars 
That God holds up with His hand. 


I like the things that He has made— 
The wheat, the calf, the horse; 
And since He cares for all of these, 

He cares for me, of course! 


i a LL A A LM LL LL 


As soon as supper was over, the man 
arose and announced that they were to go 
to the front room to listen to some music. 
Jack was glad, for he had heard so much 
cheap music and jazz that he was sick of 
the whole noise and longed to hear some 
good music. The family rose from the 
table in a dignified manner and marched 
in state to the front room. 

After several paragraphs of explanation 
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from the mother by way of introduction, 
the formal program of the evening began. 
The family musician was the talented 
daughter, whose skill and technique on the 
phonograph were unique. The first selec- 
tion was the daughter's favorite, according 
to the custom of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
It was that charming song of love and 
romance, “When the Moon Shines Over 
the Cow Shed.” Jack was perplexed. He 
did not know whether to treat the whole 
thing as a joke, and whether to loo 
pleased or disgusted; therefore he tried € 
look neutral. 

There being no encore, the next piece 
was the mother’s choice, “Good Morning, 
Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip.” Although she began 
telling all its history and musical value as 
soon as the record was started, she failed 
to get through before the record had been 
played and put away. In spite of the fact 
that Jack had two good ears, he found it 
rather difficult to listen to the record and 
to her at the same time. It was hard for 
him to tell which he would rather not 
hear. 

Of course the special number of the 
evening was saved for the last. Father 
seemed to get a little expression into his 
face for the first time when the spirited 
martial air, “Good-by, Maw; Good-by, 
Paw; Good-by, Mule, With Your Ole Hee- 
haw,” ended the concert. 

The final number of the program was 
Father's recitation of the Briceville mine 
explosion. He fixed his gaze on a spot 
on the opposite wall and began in a mono- 
tone: 

“I had just picked up my shovel to be- 
gin loading my first car that morning 
when—boom!—and everything got dark. 
I realized immediately what had happened. 
It was a dust explosion in the far end of 
the mines. I knew that an explosion of 
that kind had wrecked the great fan, and 
that soon our good air supply would be 
exhausted. I recalled that it was the emer- 
gency fan too, for the regular one was be, 
ing overhauled that week. In all probabilic ae 
the elevator shaft was torn to pieces. What 
I wanted to do would have to be done 
with all haste, or I would be counted 
among the dead. I called to see whether any- 
one was near me. Some voices answered. 
I told them to pull down the old posts in 
the empty room nearby and place them 
in front of our room to dam out the gas. 











We worked as fast as we could in the 
darkness, and just did get the opening 
walled up with these posts and heavy clay 
before the gas fumes began to fill the 
passageway. 

“There we were, prisoners in that dark 
grave, hundreds of feet under the ground. 
I reminded the other men who were with 
me that it would likely be several days be- 
fore help could reach us, and that we had 
better watch our water supply. I felt that 

we could make the lunch we had brought 
@~ with us last much longer than we 

could stretch the water canteen. Air was 
another thing we would have to conserve. 
Although the room we were in was large, 
yet there were six of us and no way to 
let in more air. We decided to sit or lie 
down and breathe lightly. It seemed that 
we were in that tomb for weeks and weeks 
without one ray of light or one breath of 
fresh air. Not a sound could we hear. 

“The silence was broken one day by a 
dull chopping sound in the distance. We 
knew that the rescue party was in the 
mines at last. It was like strains of sweet- 
est music to our ears. But even yet we did 
not dare breathe too much, for it might be 
hours or days before the party would find 
us. We listened to that sound for hours. 
One of the men with us suggested that 
there must be fresh air in the mines now, 
if people were working down in there. 





I forced myself to push the handle of my 
pick through the clay between the posts 
and thus make a little opening. My, how 
refreshing that air seemed to us as it came 
rushing in! 

“Then all became quiet again. Either it 
was night and they had stopped working, 
or worse still, they might have finished 
that part of the mines and have gone to 
another section. Still we waited and 
waited. Again a sound was heard. It was 
someone driving a little mule cart this 
time. He was coming down our passageway 
whistling. But we found to our horror that 
we were to weak to unstop our opening, 
too weak to yell. How could we let him 
know that we were there? I shouted at the 
top of my voice; but it was so thin and 
empty, it did not sound like a human 
voice at all. The boy stopped, looked in 
my direction, and ran back as fast as he 
could go. The men in charge of the rescue 
work had assured everyone that all the 
men in the mines were dead. They had 
declared that no person could live after 
that explosion. This lad thought it was a 
ghost after him, I suppose. 

“But after a short time, here came a 
whole gang of men to find the spirit. I 
could catch a glimpse of them now and 
then through this small hole and see how 
carefully they approached the place. I did 
not know which would be better—to wait 
for them to remove 
the breastworks, or 
to call to them. One 
of them called to us, 
and I answered. 
They jumped, looked 
at one another, then 
lost no time in tear- 
ing away those posts. 
How surprised they 
were to find six men 
alive! We were car- 
ried out and quickly 
sent to the hospital. 
We found that those 


weeks and weeks 
To page 16 
M. MILLER, FROM BLACK STAR 


Never had Jack enjoyed 
a camp meeting sermon 
so much as he did the 
one that first night, lis- 
tening closely to every 
word the president said. 
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THE GH-GH-GH-GHOSTS! 





By TOMMY TUCKER 


QvE day Porky found an old raft stuck in 
the riverbank, and at once he was full 
of plans. 

“Pug!” he shouted. “Come here quick! 
I've found a raft. We can go sailing down 
the river on it, and maybe even sleep on it 
overnight, and—and ; 

“Oh, yeah?” drawled Pug, lumbering 
over. “First you'll have to get it loose from 
the bank, and then it may not even float.” 

“Sure, it'll float,’ said Porky. “Quick, 
you get on that end and I'll pull on this 
one, and we'll have it in the water in no 
time.” 

The boys pulled and grunted and heaved 
and groaned—always encouraged by Pug’s 
dog, Skipper—and the raft was soon in 
the water. 

“There,” Porky exulted. “Just what I 
told you. She floats perfectly. Now hurry 
and get some lunches from your mother.” 

But Mother was in no _ such _ hurry. 
“What are you two adventurers so excited 
about today?” she wanted to know. 

“Well, you see,” Porky explained, “we 
found a raft and we're going to ride down 
the river on it. Won't that be great!” 

Mother smiled, then frowned. “But have 
you thought how you will get back? And 
how far are you going? And how are you 
going to maneuver this—ah—raft?” 

“Well ” Porky frowned and bit his 








lower lip. 
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Pug frowned too. “Maybe—maybe—I 
got it! I’ve got a swell idea!” he burst out. 
“Look, you know where old Mr. Jenkins 
lives?” 

Mom nodded. 

“Well, we could raft our way to his 
place—the river goes right by it—and then 
we could sleep there and hike back in the 
morning.” 

Mother smiled faintly. “Well ” she 
began. “Floating on a raft, sleeping in the 
woods ” She frowned. “I don’t know. 
What will you eat?” 

“We can take stuff,” Porky said. 

“Well, I just don’t know what to 
say 
“We could call you at every farm we 
pass and let you know we're O.K.,” Pug 
suggested. “Then you wouldn’t worry, would 

you?” 

“Well, what if the raft becomes water- 
logged and sinks?” she asked. 

“Aw, Mom, it wouldn’t do that!” Pug 
said. “We'd get along swell, honest!” 

“Dear me!” She put her hands to @® 
head. “What will you boys think of next? iben S 
I just don’t know what to say; I mean, so ne 
many things could happen, and J rd 

“Aw, Mom, come on, let us. We'll have 
more fun than anything, and it’s safe.” ee 

“Well, your father will be home for aid 
lunch. You ask him. If he says it’s O.K., Zi! 
then all right. And Porky, you’d better call 
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up your parents now; and if it is all right 
with them, and with your father, Pug, 
then you may go. Fair enough?” 

Porky hadn’t thought about his parents. 
“Whew!” he gasped. “I hope they agree! 
I'll call them now.” 

Mother nodded, and Porky went to the 
telephone. In a moment, he was talking. 
There seemed to be some trouble, and Pug 
waited impatiently, looking out the win- 
dow for his father, then back at Porky, who 

yas talking fast and frantically. 
* A car pulled in, and Pug raced out to ask 
nis dad. Then Porky raced outside and said 
he had talked his parents into it. With this 
burst of enthusiasm, Pug’s father agreed, 
and the boys set out to gather up the 
things they would need. 

In about an hour they had everything 
tied into two bundles, which they fastened 
on their backs. “Now you boys take it easy. 
Remember, call us up at every farm you 
pass, and be careful,’ Mom shouted after 
them. 

“We will, we will!” they called back. 

“Be sure to feed Skipper now, and if you 
have trouble, send a message with him if 


you can’t any other way!” she called. 
“Skipper can always find his way home, at 
least.” 

“We will! Bye!” 

“Good-by,” she called out, but they were 
already around the bend and headed at a 
fast pace for the raft. 

Quickly they placed their things in the 
center of the raft. Pug got a loose board, 
planning to use it for an oar to steer with. 
They then tried to shove off. 

Nothing moved. They shoved and 
shoved, but the raft stuck firmly to the 
river's bank. “We're too heavy,” Porky said 
at last. 

So they got off and changed into swim- 
ming trunks. Wading into the river, they 
shoved the raft ahead of them, with Skipper 
standing on the raft and looking at them 
doubtfully. 

They jumped onto the raft when the 
water became deep. For a long while they 
lay drifting, letting the sun dry them off. 
“This is great,” Porky sighed, lying on his 
back and looking up at the blue sky, the 
treetops, the birds sailing past. The water 

To page 19 


“A ghost!” Porky said. “What do you mean? There’s no such thing.” Then his eyes caught sight 
of the white shape, and he dived into the sleeping bag, pulling the top quickly over his head. 








TONY'S FIRST J 


_ was immensely proud of his new 
uniform. He held his head high because 
of the smart cap; his chest swelled with 
the gleam of the brass buttons; and he 
tried to stand so the satin stripe on his 
pants was as straight as a flagpole. 

“Ees beautiful! Ees wonderful!” smiled 
his mother when he came past the house. 





By BARBARA O. west PL 


“My Tony, he look like a general!” 
boasted his father. 

Being a callboy at the sanitarium was 
Tony’s first job. The manager had aid, 
“We'll give you a try, even if you can't 
speak English very well yet. Just smile at 
the patients every time you go into a room. 
And remember—no tips!” 
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Then the desk clerk had taken him to 
the bench where four other boys were sit- 
ting. He showed Tony how the numbers 
lighted up every time a button was pushed in 
one of the rooms. Each number was for one 
of the rooms in the sanitarium. The boys were 
to take turns going to see what the patients 
needed. 

“This is Tony, boys,” said the clerk, “and 
here are Jerry, Ken, Ralph, and Ben.” 

Tony bowed and held out his hand just 
as he had been taught to do in the old 
country, but his arm fell awkwardly to his 
side, for the other boys just said, “Hi!” 
and paid no more attention to him. Evi- 
dently things were different in America, he 
told himself. He would learn, and learn 
fast. 

“The boy who sits nearest the lights takes 
the first call,” explained the clerk. “There, 
see how 212 lighted up? Jerry will put out 
the light and then go to the room. That will 
be on the second floor, since it’s in the 200’s. 
Now Ken is at the head of the bench and 
will get the next call.” 

He had Tony sit at 
the foot of the bench 
next to Ben. Then he 
went back to his work 
at the desk. 

“Ees like the school,” 
said Tony, “when we 
spell. Always you make 
one step to the head.” 

“You mean a spell- 
down?” 


Tony had been told never to 
take tips, but the man said, 
“I'd like to give you this.” 


“Ees that what you call it in America?” 

“Aw, we don’t have ‘em any more.” 

He tried to talk some more to the boys, 
but they acted as if he weren’t there. 

Then he fixed his black eyes on the 
switchboard expectantly, for he was at the 
head. When 516 lighted up, the others 
laughed, because Tony would have to go to 
the fifth floor. 

The first patient was a cross old man who 
wanted a hot-water bottle filled. The next 
one was a young woman with a flushed 
face, who begged for ice water. So it went 
through the day. For each one Tony had a 
radiant smile and a cheery word. By the 
end of the day he knew which halls the 
numbers were in, and how to get the ice 
or go to the kitchen for drinks. 

At the end of the week he stood in line 
at the cashier's counter and received his 
first pay check: eighteen dollars for forty 
hours’ work at forty-five cents an hour. On 
his way home he stopped a moment and 
saluted the flag flying at the top of its pole 
in front of the sanitarium. America was a 
grand country! 

“A bank account we will open for you, 
my son,” his father said happily. “You keep 
a leetle for yourself and keep the rest for 
the church school. Oh, my Tony is earning 
much money.” 

It was the second week that a thin man 
wrapped in blankets in a wheel chair of- 
fered him a tip. The silver half-dollar 
looked as big as the full moon to the boy. 

“Oh, no, sir, we don’t take tips. I thank 
you, but I can’t take it.” 

“That's queer,” thoughtfully answered 
the patient. “Yesterday I gave the boy a tip 
when he wheeled me back to my room. He 
seemed very willing to take it.” 

After that Tony’s eyes followed the 
other boys more carefully. Sure enough, one 
day as he was carrying a tray across the big 
porch he noticed Ben slipping something 
into his pocket and saying an unusually 
polite, “Thank you, sir!” He turned away 
quickly. 

There was just one thing that made 
Tony unhappy in his new job, and that was 
that the four other boys had a little circle 
of fun among themselves and he wasn’t 
wanted in it. When his mother would ask, 
“You like the American boys? American 
boys like my Tony?” he would answer, “Oh, 
yes, American boys fine!” But he was afraid 
his mother could look right past his smiling 
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GIRL GIVES STUDIES WHILE PASTOR PREACHES 


The girl behind the projector is Sandra Frates, fourteen years old. She 
is the only Seventh-day Adventist in her family, but she has been a very 
enthusiastic and active member for two years. 

For three months the pastor, Elder Paul F. Bork, held evangelistic meetings 
in the New Bedford, Massachusetts, Portuguese-American church twice a week. 
While he was preaching to the fathers and mothers upstairs, Sandra was 
preaching to the children downstairs, using the projector. 

She did a very thorough job, and a large number of children came night 
after night. Three of them, shown in the picture, have now been baptized. 
And the littlest one is planning to be as soon as possible.-—PAUL F. BORK. 





face into his lonely heart—perhaps 
through the windows of his eyes. 

Tony was always running calls. As soon 
as he came back from one call he would 
have to go on another. When he came back 
again, the bench would be empty, so he 
would take his place at the head of the 
bench and run again. He mopped the sweat 
from his forehead with the white handker- 
chief his mother gave him every morning 
—and sat at the head of the bench again. 

A few weeks later the manager had the 
callboys come to his office. Ben was plainly 
afraid he had been caught taking tips. 
“Who told on me?” he was asking of the 
others just as they went inside. 

“Good afternoon, boys,” the manager 
greeted them, looking up from the papers 
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on his desk. “I just want to tell you how 
much you boys help us here at the sanitar- 
ium. Every time you go into a patient's 
room, that person is judging Christians by 
your courtesy, for they know all our em- 
ployees are Christians. The other day a 
gentleman told me that he had never be- 
fore been in a place where the boys refused 
tips. He said it made him feel as if the 
boys really did favors out of the kindness 
of their hearts, instead of for money. I 
want you to realize how much we appreciate 
your example.” Ben was looking out the 
window. 

“We have been doing a little checking 
and we find that Tony has been answering 
nearly half the calls that come in,” the 

To page 21 























RUST RED FINDS A NEW HOME 


By ELEANOR B. PAULSON 


ast RED scratched away the leaves 
blocking the door of her leafy house 
high in the hemlock tree. This mother 
tree squirrel, rusty-red in color, poked her 
inquisitive nose through the opening, and 
her beady black eyes scanned the wooded 
area for signs of enemies. Stretching her 
tiny body out of the cramped quarters, she 
perched on her hind feet at the end of the 
limb and primped her bushy tail over her 
head. She had to find a new home for her 
babies, where the red-shouldered hawk 


would not find them. During the night she 
had thought of the exact place. 

She scooted higher up the hemlock tree, 
chattering and cackling constantly. She 
clasped her hind paws securely around a 
branch and tugged a cone to the place where 























she could nibble its tasty seeds. Suddenly 
the bright morning sun cast a menacing 
shadow around her. She dropped her snack. 
Hoot, the horned owl, flew past to his bed 
in the chestnut tree at the edge of Blue 
Lake. Nervously, Rust Red scampered back 
to her nest and babies. Since Bright Eyes, 
the hawk, had discovered her nest yester- 
day, Rust Red decided to be about the busi- 
ness of moving her family to safer quarters. 
After peeking in at the six tiny sleeping 
balls of fur in the leaf nest, Rust Red raced 
down the tree trunk, across the opening 
between two clumps of sumac, past the 
apple tree and—but wait, what was that 
hanging on a branch of the apple tree? 
The apple tree grew in the yard of a 
human friend who fed the squirrels and 
birds. Rust Red hopped 
onto the wooden feeder 
on the trunk of the apple 
tree and snatched a sun- 
flower seed. She knew 
she really should be on 
her way to prepare the 
new nest, but the pea- 
nut butter seemed extra 


good that morning. 

Two plump _bluejays 
eyed Rust Red from the 
) birch tree. They scolded 

fiercely, but Rust Red 


went on eating. Several 
chickadees, wearing their 
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) Rust Red chewed at the branch, 
hoping to make the bag of suet 
fall so she could get at it. 
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little black caps, settled in the apple tree and 
repeated the familiar refrain, “Chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee.” 

Rust Red stuffed a second piece of bread 
with fat on it into her mouth. She refused 
to be bothered even when a daring spar- 
row landed on the other edge of the feeder 
and pecked at the small seeds. 

When she felt she had eaten all she could 
hold, she remembered the bag swinging in 
the apple tree. She scooted off the feeder 
and climbed three feet from the ground to 
the branch where the bag hung. A 
startled chickadee who had been swing- 
ing on the branch and pecking at the bag 
darted across to the safety of the birch tree. 
Apparently some human being didn’t want 
red squirrels eating all the bird food, so he 
had tied this bag way out on a flimsy 
branch that wouldn’t hold Rust Red. How 
she scolded and stamped her feet! “Tcher- 
r-t! T-whuk!” 

Several attempts to reach the bag failed. 
Disgusted, Rust Red gnawed at the branch 
with her sharp incisors. Soon the bag, 
branch and all, fell to the ground, and 
Rust Red scampered after it. Startled birds 
flew in every direction. Rust Red nibbled at 
the suet in the bag. Triumphant, she seized 
the bag in her teeth and dragged it across 
the ground until she came to a_ hollow 
stump near the maple tree. Carefully she 
poked her treasure into the hollow and 
covered it with leaves and twigs. Here it 
would be safe until she finished making 
the new nest for her babies. 

In a few short, springy leaps, Rust Red 
reached the oak tree. Just as she thought, 
the hole in the trunk was still there. It 
belonged to Pecky the woodpecker, but Rust 
Red proceeded to borrow it for her family. 
She scurried after moss and leaves, pine 
needles and shreds of bark, out of which she 
fashioned a cozy home in the woodpecker’s 
hole. 

At last she was ready to move her brood. 
She grasped one baby in her teeth by the 
slack of its stomach. The little fur ball un- 
curled and wrapped its tail and legs around 
Rust Red’s neck. The extra weight hampered 
Rust Red’s usual swift movements, but after 
tiring effort she deposited her six offspring, 
one by one, in their new home. 

For supper that night Rust Red and her 
six little babies feasted on suet and mush- 
room caps. For an added treat Rust Red bit 
hard into the maple tree near their new 
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home. From beneath the bark oozed sweet 
maple sap, which Rust Red found delight- 
ful. She even stripped off a piece of the 
bark to chew on. When she had feasted she 
bounded from the maple to the oak and 
ran headfirst down the trunk to the wood- 


pecker’s hole. She squeezed her furry 
warmth into a ball next to her babies, 
pulled her blanket tail up to her ears, and 
went to sleep. It had been a good day’s 
work. She had found a new home, and her 
children were safe. 





Jack’s Adventure 
From page 9 


that we were buried alive were only six days. 
I want to tell you frankly those were the 
longest six days that I have ever lived. 

“We found that 120 men had been 
killed in that terrible explosion. This had 
happened on Wednesday morning. By Fri- 
day the new fan had been installed and 
other repairs made so the rescue party 
could begin their work. The crowd of 
wives, children, mothers, friends, and on- 
lookers had been so large that the State 
militia had had to be called to keep order. 
Some were so beside themselves that they 
would have jumped into the elevator shaft. 
Sunday morning they had had the greatest 
funeral service ever held in all this coun- 
try, as far as I can learn. You see we got 
out Monday morning. The funeral had 
been for all the men who had been killed. 
They dug one large circular grave and 
buried all the men together. In the center 
a large monument was erected with a de- 
scription of the explosion written on it. 
You do not know how I felt when the 
men showed me the space they had left 
in that grave for me and the five other 
men.” 

As Jack looked at him, it seemed that 
he appeared more than ever like a man 
from the tomb. He had had his funeral 
conducted and his grave dug, and had been 
under the ground for six days. For some 
reason Jack did not sleep so well that 
night. He had too many dreams of all 
kinds. 

The next morning Jack started out with 
new vigor and high hopes—only two more 
days to work. Then he began naming over 
again all the many chores he would have 
to do before Thursday night: letters to 








write, map to draw, clothes to get ready, 


laundry to get, et cetera. It certainly 
would be an act of wisdom to go in Wednes- 
day morning. Yes, sir, Wednesday morning 
it would have*to be. 

That afternoon he again reviewed his 
many obligations and decided to canvass 
until about sundown and then head for 
home for the night. He would be there 
then all ready for business bright and early 
Wednesday morning. It was before sun- 


own, all right, when Jack started for 
eadquarters. 


By coming back a new way he had to 
inquire now and then to keep on _ the 
“straight road.” After he inquired from 
one man, the stranger wanted to know 
who he was and what he was doing. Jack 
told him in the most indifferent manner 
that he was out selling books. But Jack made 

no offer to show his prospectus. The store- 
keeper asked him what kind of books he was 
selling. Again Jack coolly remarked that 
they were religious books. At last Jack 
came to himself when the merchant asked 
to see them. He gave the man a canvass 
and got his order right away. The man 
explained that some of his customers had 
been telling him about a boy who was 
going through the country selling a Bible 
book, and that he had made up his mind 
to get one if he ever saw the boy. This 
experience almost upset Jack’s plans for 
that afternoon. Here were several good 
homes he could canvass on the way back 
to headquarters. It might be that he could 


canvass a while longer and still get all 
P that pile of work done in time to go 
‘ with the other boys Thursday night. He 
went to another house or two, sold a Best 
‘ Stories and a Steps to Christ, and then 
: started for home before he should be 
j tempted to make another canvass. 
, His long legs came in handy that time. 
| He stopped for his laundry and for his 
i mail before he got to his room. This would 
save him a little time. Going to the room, 
Se: | he discovered that every crumb of food 
. r ! Oi: been cleaned up the Monday morning 
"i before. What should he do—eat at the 
cafe, or buy some food to eat in the room? 
h ’ He decided to go to the grocery and see 
what they had. But he found that his ap- 
' petite was out of order when he got to 
. looking around for something to eat. Noth- 
a ing appealed to him. After a time he got a 


can of sweet potatoes, just for a change. 





But before he had eaten many bites of 
that, he made up his mind to go to the 
sawmill next time and get some sawdust. 
It would probably taste the same and be 
cheaper. 

He had time to write his notification 
letters and make out his map before he went 
to sleep that night. The next morning by 
nine o'clock he had everything shipshape. 
What could he do all the rest of the day, 
that night, Thursday morning, and Thurs- 
day afternoon until five o’clock? He went 
over his list several times; there was noth- 
ing left to do. Why hadn’t he stayed out 
in the field another day? He didn’t want 
to take a walk, he didn’t want to read, 
he didn’t want to stay in that room, but 
he did want Thursday afternoon to come. 

After dinner he gathered up a few fifty- 
cent books and went out to sell them 
around the town. He showed the books 
a number of times, had several experiences, 
but that was all. By and by he decided 
to go over to the courthouse and see what 
he could do there. Everywhere he went, 
there was a crowd of men. At last he mus- 
tered up enough courage to pass the books 
out to a group and give them a canvass. 
When he had finished a lawyer shouted 
out, “You've sold one to me right now. 
Here is your half dollar.” Jack thanked 
him and collected twelve more half dollars 
immediately from a dozen men who were 
leafing through the books. He might have 
sold fourteen books if he had had one 
more with him. 

Thursday noon saw a band of lively fel- 
lows in that upstairs room. Stepping on 
toes and ramming satchels and umbrellas 
against one another were not noticed. They 
were too busy to become offended at trifles. 
Clothes were jammed into the suitcases, 
books piled in the corner, shoes polished 
(socks, too, just a little), letters mailed, 
and they were off to the station. 

It seemed that that old train would never 
arrive. But it did. In due time they reached 
their destination. There on the platform 
were Jack’s father and mother. Jack did 
not know whether to cry or laugh. He 
felt like doing both. In his eager effort to 
kiss each one at the same time, he missed 
them both. Although it was after the reg- 
ular camp meeting suppertime, Jack got 
his full share. My, how good it seemed 
once more to be among people he knew! 
It took him a long time to shake hands 
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RACKY, by May Lemmon 
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with the pupils. This story of a cuddlesome little raccoon is 
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RINGTAIL, by Paul S. Haughey 


Besides the absorbing story of Ringtail, the raccoon, there are 
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o college squirrel; Badgie, the bachelor; and all the interesting 
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with everyone. But it was meeting time 
now, and everyome was drifting toward 
the big tent. Jack listened to every word 
the president had to say that night in his 
opening sermon. He had sat through many 
a service, but somehow there seemed to be 
a message for him on this occasion. 
Mr. Armstrong was right on hand at 
the close of that meeting. He escorted the 
four young men to the colporteur tent 
and gave them places to stay with the 


, honored ones. “Be ready, boys, with 


some of your best experiences when we 
have our colporteur rally,” was Mr. Arm- 
strong’s good night to these tired but 
happy lads. 

(Next week: New Thrills) 





The Gh-gh-gh-ghosts! 
From page 11 


splashed softly, lapping at the raft’s edges, 
and occasionally Skipper moved about, 
tilting the raft a little, causing one side to 
sink a little into the water. 

The raft moved along very slowly and 
quietly. “I never thought we'd be doing 
this,” Porky said. 

It wasn’t time for supper yet, but they 
were anxious to be doing something, so 
about four o'clock in the afternoon they got 
out some food and ate it. Skipper ate his 
share, and then they relaxed a bit longer 
on the raft, talking of fantastic adventures. 

After about an hour they decided to go 
for a swim. They dived off the back of the 
raft and swam along after it, with Skipper 
watching them suspiciously. They chased 
each other, passing the raft and swimming 
in circles around it, until they were so tired 
they could hardly climb onto ict. 

After that they got out the oar and 
worked the raft to the bank. After several 
attempts they got it stuck securely and un- 
loaded their things. 

Mr. Jenkins’ farm wasn’t far away. “We'd 
better call your folks before we camp,” 
Porky said. 

Pug nodded, and leaving his bundle with 
Porky, went to the farmhouse. Mr. Jenkins 
let him use the phone, and in a few minutes 
he was back. “What did they say?” Porky 
asked, wiping his forehead on his sleeve. 

“Aw, the usual stuff,” Pug shrugged. 
“Be careful; don’t get lost—you know.” 

“Sure,” Porky nodded. 


They rolled out their sleeping bags, 
crawled in, and tried to sleep. 

Pug was just about asleep when, looking 
up into the moonless darkness of the night, 
he saw a large white shape moving toward 
him. He froze, and the little hairs on the 
back of his neck stood up as he stared, 
frightened almost out of his wits. The large 
white thing moved back a bit, then started 
toward him again. 

“P-p-p-porky,” he managed at last. 

Porky rolled over. “Yes?” he asked 
sleepily, scratching his head with one hand. 

Pug tried to talk, but found it difficult, 
his eyes fixed on the white ghost. “P-p- 
porky, there’s a gh-gh-gh-ghost, 0-0-over 
th-th-there!” 

“A ghost!” Porky said. “What do you 
mean? There’s no such thing as a ” His 
eyes caught the white shape. “ a ghost,” 
he said faintly. Then he dived into his 
sleeping bag, pulling the top quickly over 
his head. 

Slowly he came out, peeking around the 
corner. “Is it still—there?” he asked. 

Pug tried to speak, but just nodded. 

The large white shape, much taller than 
a man, and suspended several feet above 
the ground, moved about beneath the limb 
of a tree several yards away. Slowly the 
moon broke over the hills in the distance 
and the ghost turned a deathly white, star- 
ing at them. Then it started slowly toward 
them again, moving like something floating. 
It came closer and closer, and the two boys, 
petrified, sank lower and lower into their 
sleeping bags. Then, when it was but a 
few yards away, it started backing once 
more. 

Suddenly Pug let out a little shriek. 
“Look, there’s another!” 

Porky, shaking with fear, looked in the 
direction Pug was looking. Sure enough, 
under the limb of another tree was another 
ghost, much like the first one, only slimmer. 
And then Porky spoke. “Look, beside that 
tree—another!” 

They both lay shaking with fear. “Maybe 
the forest is haunted,” Pug said. 

Suddenly Porky sat up. Much to Pug’s 
shocked surprise, he began to laugh. “Look, 
it’s only big pieces of bark that have come 
loose from the trees, and the wind blows 
the pieces back and forth.” 

“I-I-I don’t think so,” Pug said, unable 
to believe Porky’s explanation. Then Porky 
darted toward a ghost. Pug watched, horri- 
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fied. But Porky grabbed the ghost and 
brought it back. 

As Porky had said, it was just a large 
piece of bark. “It peels from those trees,” 
he explained. 

Soon they were fast asleep, the remain- 
ing ghosts moving slowly back and forth 
unseen in the light breeze. 

The next day dawned bright and clear. 
After eating all the remaining food, the boys 
set out, running through the woods, walk- 
ing up the hills, dashing down the other 
side. Skipper followed along, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

When they reached home, tired, hungry, 
but happy, their parents looked thankfully 
at them. “We were worried,” Pug’s dad 
said. Porky called his parents to let them 
know he was back. 

Then he ate a sandwich with Pug. “We 
had lots of fun,’ Pug said. “And it was 
exciting too.” 

“A little too exciting,” Porky said, grin- 
ning. 

Pug nodded, remembering the ghosts. “I 
guess we were kind of silly. We thought we 
saw some ghosts—a whole flock of them.” 

“But they were only pieces of bark,” 
Porky said. 

Dad grinned. “I remember when I 
thought the same thing once. It was just 
loose pieces of bark off a tree trunk, swaying 
in the breeze, wasn’t it?” 

They nodded. Then Pug spoke. “I guess 
it’s that way with a lot of things we are 
scared of. I mean, we shouldn't really be 
scared of them.” 

“And you could always pray in case of 
danger,” Mom put in. 

That evening, in bed, Pug lay thinking 
of their adventure. Then he chuckled. 
“From now on,” he thought, “when I’m 
scared of anything, I'm going to remember 
that bark.” He lay back laughing softly. 

Suddenly there was a sound at his win- 
dow. He sat up, surprised. A hand ap- 
peared. Slowly the window moved upward. 
He gulped. “I won't be scared,” he thought. 
“I won't be scared!” 

The hand moved up higher. The window 
was open. A leg appeared. It swung over 
the windowsill. “But—but that’s n-n-n-no 
gh-gh-ghost!” Pug thought. He disappeared 
under the covers, peeking out. There was a 
whisper. 

“Hey—Pug!” 

The ghost was talking! 
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“Wh-wh-what?” Pug asked, swallowing 
with difficulty. 

“I forgot something.” 

“Wh-wh-what did you for-for-forget?” he 
asked. The ghost was moving closer. 

“I forgot the can opener, and Mom needs 
it.” There was a pause. “Say,” Porky asked, 
staring down at Pug. “What are you acting 
so funny for?” 

“I thought you were a ” Suddenly 
Pug stopped. He laughed. “It’s nothing,” he 
said. “I'll get you the can opener.” 

“Thanks,” Porky said. Pug got the can! 
opener and gave it to Porky. 

“I hope I didn’t scare you—but I didn’t 
want to bother your folks,’ Porky said. 
“That’s why I came through the window. | 
didn’t scare you, did 1?” 

“A little,’ Pug admitted. Then he 
laughed. Porky stared at him. 

“What's so funny?” 

“I—I just saw another ghost,’ Pug 
laughed. “Only this time it was alive!” 

“Wh-wh-where?” Porky asked, his eyes 
widening with fear. 





Sabbath in an Apple Tree 
From page 3 


let you go to your crazy aunt's last summer. 
Then you would not have gotten such 
notions!” 

“I must follow God. I became a member 
of the church while I was there,” the girl 
continued softly. 

“Well, anyway, get your pail and go to 
the orchard!” 

Mildred sheepishly picked up the pail 
and walked through the orchard. But as she 
did so, she prayed, “Heavenly Father, what 
shall I do? I do not want to disobey You, 
nor my earthly father.” 

The verse came to her about giving up 
Father and Mother and brothers and 
sisters, and she made up her mind what 
she would do. Trusting God, she climbed 
the apple tree next in line to be picked. 
And there she prayed again as she hung 
her pail on the sweeping limb full of 
juicy apples. 

The hours passed, and still she stayed in 
the old apple tree praying, thinking of the 
Scriptures she had learned and remember- 
ing the many times God had provided a 
way for those who were faithful to Him. 

She thought of her dear Christian aunt, 
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in another city, who had taught her about 
Jesus last summer. She remembered the 
joy of being baptized just before she had 
come home. 

Noon came, and time for dinner. 
Mildred picked some apples, and munch- 
ing upon them, thanked God for His provi- 
dence. The afternoon wore on, bringing a 
hot sun. Mildred wished for a drink, but 
feared to go to the well. 

“I had better try thinking about some 


@irve I have learned,” she told her- 
se 


If. She repeated the twenty-third psalm 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Yes, the Lord had 
provided her “bread” in the form of apples. 
Surely God was caring for her. 

After what seemed an eternity the sun 
set behind the tall trees and Mildred, stiff 
from her long stay in the tree, climbed 
down and stretched. “Thank You, God,” 
she whispered. Nearing the barn, she saw 
no one in sight. Maybe she could slip into 
the house unseen. But to her surprise, both 
Mother and Father were sitting at the 
kitchen table. 

“Well, Mildred,” Father began. 

Mildred’s heart beat fast. What would be 
the penalty? Would she be sent from home 
as some girls had been who followed God’s 
commandment? 

“We have been talking about your sin- 
cerity, Mildred.” Father swallowed, not be- 
ing used to long speeches. “We have de- 
cided that if you want to keep Saturday as 
your Sabbath, you may. However, we will 
go to church on Sunday as usual. You may 
pick the apples tomorrow and _ hereafter 
work on Sunday rather than Saturday.” 

Mildred’s eyes moistened as she breathed 
a prayer of thanksgiving. This was better 
than she had dreamed, although it made 
her heart sad to know that the rest of the 
family would be worshiping on a man- 
made sabbath. But maybe someday they, 
too, would see the difference—if she would 
be true. 

She roused herself. “Thank you, Father. 


eS It’s so kind of you.” 


And then she poured herself a dipper 
of cool water from the pail in the kitchen 
and went to her room to thank God again 
for taking care of her. 





Tony’s First Job 
From page 14 


manager continued. Four boys hung their 
heads. Tony spoke up, “Oh, sir, I just take 
my turn like the rest. We are all busy.” 

“Perhaps that is what you thought, Tony, 
for you often find the bench empty when 
you come back from a call, but it isn’t 
always empty because the other boys are 
busy.” Then turning to the others, “That's 
why we are raising Tony's wage ten cents 
an hour.” 

Then the manager looked up with such 
a twinkle in his eyes that the boys couldn’t 
be angry. So he knew how they had been 
slipping out for drinks, or standing around 
in corners in the halls so that Tony would 
be the only boy on the bench! The manager 
knew about their tricks, but Tony himself 
had never caught on. Just then the manager 
began to chuckle, and that broke the ice. 
The boys grinned, and Tony laughed and 
said the joke was on him. 

“Take the foot of the bench, Tony,” 
Jerry said as he cheerfully went to the 
head. “You rest your feet, and we'll use our 
heads more—as well as our feet.” 

No one mentioned tips, but Ben re- 
marked, “He sure made me see things 
differently. We're a pretty important part 
of the staff, aren’t we?” 

That night Tony’s mother noticed his 
light footsteps. “American boys good?” she 
asked. 

“American boys are fine, and I’m one of 
them!” 








COVER PICTURE by Edward Zychal. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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VIII—CALLING THE TWELVE 


(August 25) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Luke 5:1-11, 27- 
32; Mark 3:14, 15, 29, 30. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “And he saith 
unto them, Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men” (Matthew 4:19). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


In looking for men whom He could make the 
leaders of His church on earth after He had 
gone back to heaven, Jesus did not look to the 
rabbis and scribes, the educated men of His day. 
He looked for men who were honest in heart, 
and He called them wherever He found them, 
whether they were fishermen by the seaside or 
publicans sitting at the receipt of customs. By 
the time of this lesson Jesus had quite a large 
following, people who were known as His dis- 
ciples. Of these disciples He chose twelve and 
called them apostles (Luke 6:13). He ordained 
the twelve and gave them power to do what 
they had seen Him do. 


SUNDAY 


A Miracle for Fishermen 


1. Find Luke 5:1-3. Pressed by the many poate 
who came to hear Him preach, to what did Jesus 
resort for a preaching platform one day by the 
lake of Gennesaret? 

NoTE.—"“In order to escape the pressure of 
the multitude, Jesus stepped into Peter’s boat, 
and bade him pull out a little from the shore. 
Here Jesus could be better seen and heard by 
all, and from the boat He taught the multitude 
on the beach.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 244. 


2. Read verses 4-7. What wonderful miracle 
did Jesus perform for the men who had lent 
Him their boat? 


3. Read verse 8. How was Peter affected by this 
miracle? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
pp. 244, 245; 246, pars. 1, 2. 
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MONDAY 
Called to Be Fishers of Men 


4, Find Luke 5:10. While they were still mar- { 
veling at the miracle Jesus had performed, what 
did Jesus say to the four fishermen for whom He 
had worked the miracle? 

5. Read verse 11. How quickly did they re- 
spond to His invitation? 

NoTE.—Luke tells us that “they forsook all.” * 
Mark tells us that they forsook their nets and left 
their father Zebedee and left the ship with the 
hired servants. They had lent their boat to Jesus, 
and He had richly repaid them for the loan. They 
were assured by Jesus that the One who had called 
them to be fishers of men would repay every sacri- 
fice they might be called on to make. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
246, par. 5; p. 247, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 
The Call of Levi-Matthew 


6. Find Luke 5:27, 28. To what man of a very 
different occupation did Jesus give the same call 
of “Follow me”? 

Note.—Luke calls him Levi. We know him 
better as Matthew. Levi came from a much-hated 
class. He was a publican. The Jews greatly re- 
sented the fact that they were required to pay 
taxes to Rome, and they despised those of their 
fellow countrymen who took employment under 
Rome to collect the taxes. They regarded them as 
traitors to their land. 


7. Read verse 29. How did Matthew introduce & 
his new Master to his friends and associates? 


8. Read verses 30-32. Who criticized Jesus for 
associating with publicans and sinners, and how 
did Jesus meet their criticism? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
pp. 272-274. 


WEDNESDAY 


Jesus Chooses Leaders for the Church 








9, Find Luke 6:12. Just before Jesus chose and 
called the twelve men to whom He gave the task 
of being the leaders of the church, how did He 
spend the whole night? 

10. Read verses 13-16. Name the twelve who 
were chosen. 

11. Find Matthew 8:19, 20. Who came to Jesus 
volunteering to be His disciple? How did Jesus 
warn him of the hardships that might come in 
being a disciple? 

NotTE.—The Desire of Ages tells us that this 
disciple was Judas Iscariot. Jesus did not send 
him away, neither did He welcome him. Judas 
only desired to be a member of the inner circle 

q .% that he might have an important position in 
the kingdom that he believed Jesus would set up. 

‘For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
295, par. 5; p. 296, pars. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


Why Jesus Ordained the Twelve 


12. Find Mark 3:14, 15. For what purpose were 
the twelve called and ordained? 

NoTE.—“The followers of Christ are to labor 
as He did. We are to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and comfort the suffering and afflicted. We 
are to minister to the despairing, and inspire 
hope in the hopeless.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 
350. 

13. Read Mark 10:29, 30. What blessing was to 
come to those who gave up all and followed 
Jesus? 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
296, pars. 3, 4; p. 297. 


FRIDAY 


Put F beside the names of the disciples who 
were once Fishermen. 






































P beside the name of the disciple who was 
once a Publican (or taxgatherer). 

S beside the name of the disciple who fol- 
lowed Jesus only for Selfish and ambitious rea- 
sons. 

W beside the names of the disciples who later 
Wrote eyewitness accounts of Jesus’ life. 

T beside the names of the Three disciples 
who formed the inner circle. 


Simon Peter Matthew 

Andrew Thomas 

James James, son of Alphaeus 
John Lebbaeus Thaddaeus 
Philip Simon the Canaanite 
Bartholomew Judas Iscariot 


Make a list of the things the disciples forsook: 


Make a list of the things you think they 
gained after they left their worldly occupations 
to follow and serve Jesus. 


Make a list of the things you might have if 
you served the world. List the things you will 
gain if you follow and serve Jesus. 

The world offers me: 


Jesus offers me: 





The twelve disciples gave 
up many things in order to 
follow Jesus, but being with 
Him was worth much more 


than anything they gave up. 


REVIEW PICTURES 


tL. ZIMMERMAN, ARTIST 





Are You Missing ALL THIS FUNP 




















There's so much fun at summer 
camp! Take a look at these pictures, and 
see what's going on—and get in on the good 


times if you can! 


* SWIMMING 
% HANDICRAFTS 
% ARCHERY 
%& CAMPFIRE 


PICTURES TAKEN AT EAGLE LAKE SUMMER CAMP WITH JOSEPH 
BARNES, CAMP DIRECTOR. 





Planes, battleships, cruisers. All the girls like archery too. 


Getting up courage to dive in! Campfire’s the time for stories. 
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